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Another champion has departed the list of 
those who fight the good fight. Courageous al- 
most to a fault, he gave those who follow him 
fertile seeds of uncompromising enthusiasm and 
untarnished ideals whose later harvest will be 
his own. 

What is greatness? Not in his case mere 
pioneering nor zeal alone. More than his social 
vision and executive leadership we cherish his 
love for children and his unremitting devotion to 
their welfare. Realistic sentimentalist, wide- 
awake dreamer, knight without armour, his cause 
was the under-privileged wherever found. With 
bare hands and asking no quarter his stout heart 
permitted no thought of failure against indiffer- 
ence, complaisance or special privilege. 

All childhood has lost a stalwart advocate. 
His battles for the handicapped resulted in signal 
victories for the well-endowed also. But in his 
wake he leaves a younger generation bound to his 
purposes, imbued with his imagination, stirred by 
his example. As they carry on after him may 
they merit the support he won for them in the 


.days when it seemed that nobody cared. 
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Methods of Teaching Reading to Mentally 
Retarded Children 


Nedra Hawk 
Educational Department, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


All too frequently the formal teaching of reading is begun 
before the mentally deficient child has reached an adequate 
mental age. As a result, he often develops an antagonistic 
mind-set against reading because of too many attempts and 
failures. To compensate for his inability to read, he finds satis- 
faction in being the class bully, the teacher’s or parents’ prob- 
lem child, and grows behaviorally more unstable every day. 

The mentally retarded child is not always a behavior prob- 
lem, but the dangers of striving to force a child to an achieve- 
ment beyond his mental capacity must not be overlooked. 
Educators agree that there is an urgent need to discover the 
mentally deficient child at a pre-school age before he has devel- 
oped unfavorable behavior habits. 

It is a tremendous strain on the nervous system to struggle, 
day after day, to attain a goal beyond the limits of one’s abil- 
ities. Could you, with no special aptitude or training for draw- 
ing, compete with students in an advanced art class? Is it small 
wonder that a great number of mentally deficient children de- 
velop nervous disorders, become emotionally unstable, or social- 
ly maladjusted, laboring to keep pace with normal children? 

In recent years progressive schools have recognized the 
need for detecting the mentally handicapped child and giving 
him the advantage of training in a special class. But unfor- 
tunately, in most cases, this is not done until the child has 
repeated several grades or has been “pushed on” because he 
is too large physically to remain in a grade with smaller chil- 
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dren. Many public schools are not equipped to cope with the 
child who is greatly retarded and functioning below menta] 
age expectations, so he is sent to an institution which has 
facilities for studying his native abilities and developing them 
to the fullest extent. 


Our enrollment here at The Training School is made up of 
children brought to us when they were unable to live happily 
in their former home or school environments because of their 
social inadequacy due to mental deficiency. If the entrance 
reports based on examinations made by the school principal 
and the clinical psychologist show that the child is trainable 
in school work, he is enrolled in the Educational Department 
for further study and training. His age, mental capacity, 
achievement level, and emotional stability are some of the more 
important factors taken into consideration. A conscientious 
effort is made to give each child the type of training adapted 
to his needs. What class schedule will afford him the greatest 
opportunities to develop his latent abilities? Is his intelligence 
of the manual or the verbal type? Should academic training 
be stressed or would he profit by schooling along industrial 
lines? These are questions to be decided in appropriately classi- 
fying each child in school. 


Because the interest span of the mentally retarded child 
is shorter and his power of concentration limited, the school 
program is planned to be varied and flexible. The child spends 
his school day in one group whose members are of approxi- 
mately the same mental and life ages. But this group reports 
each day to six different teachers for as many different types 
of instruction. The average length of time in each classroom 
is forty minutes, six periods every day. This method of chang- 
ing classes provides adequate variation in the daily school 
schedule. 


The number within the class is kept as small as possible. 
There are rarely more than twelve pupils in each group, thus 
giving each child optimum chances for special attention and 
training. 

Although the group within the classroom may be homo- 
geneous in respect to physical development, life and mental 
ages, it is usually heterogeneous in reading ability. For ex- 
ample, within a group of twelve children whose life ages average 
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from 14 to 16 years, mental ages 8 to 9 years, the reading 
achievement varies as follows: 
Two pupils may be able to recognize words at pre-primer 


Two pupils may be able to read at a primer level; 

Two pupils may be able to read at a 1st grade level; 

Two pupils may be able to read at a 2nd grade level; 

Two pupils may be able to read at a 3rd grade level; 

Two pupils may be able to read at a 4th grade level. 

This variance in level of reading ability is mainly due to 
two factors: (1) Differences in methods and extent of pre- 
vious training; (2) specific reading disabilities peculiar to 
the individual child. 

In searching for the most effective method of raising read- 
ing level and using remedial methods for various disabilities we 
have found that individual instruction has been more success- 
ful than group work. The value of individual instruction as 
an efficient method of teaching reading is attributable to the 
4 = following points: 

1. 


Each child progresses at his own rate according to his 
own ability. 

He is not held back by slower members of the group 
and his progress thus impeded. 


He is not discouraged by the progress of more advanc- 
ed classmates. 


There is minimum waste of time and effort. 
The child develops self-confidence and self-reliance. 


The teacher can readily discover specific disabilities 
and plan remedial work suited to the child’s needs. 


But to insure the success of the method, certain factors 
should be present: 
Fi 


The teacher should be able to establish rapport with 
the child the first day he comes into the classroom. 
There should be no uncertainty or indecision in the 
teacher’s actions which will convey to the child the 
idea that she does not know what to do nor how to 
do it. 

The classroom itself should impress the child with the 
fact that everyone in it is busily and quietly working; 
that here there is no time to waste. 
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4. The child should have a Binet mental age of at least 
six years unless with lower mental ability he hag gj. 
ready shown a readiness for, or special aptitude in reaq. 
ing. 

The teacher should ascertain the child’s present reading 
level by having him read orally from various graded text- 
books or exercises (estimates can be corroborated by compari- 
son with standardized test results). She can proceed then from 
this level or one-half grade lower depending upon the fluency 
with which the child reads and his temperament. If he ig g 
timid or sensitive child, it is advisable to begin his reading 
assignments at a level at which he will not encounter too many 
unfamiliar words until he builds up his confidence and loses 
his self-consciousness. 

If the child cannot read from a primer or recognize any 
words, the teacher should determine whether he can “match” 
words, that is, tell when two words look alike, even though 
he may not be able to name the words. For example, she 
might say, “John, this word is ‘Peggy.’ Do you see another 
word on this page which looks just like it?” He usually can 
find it rapidly, which of course merits praise, but if he cannot, 
the teacher can give a hint by saying, “John, the word ‘Peggy’ 
has two little letters with curls (g’s) in it. Now can you find 
it?” “Splendid! John, any boy who is able to do that, can 
learn to read if he wants to and really tries.” 


The teacher should have available a series of cards on 
which are several words such as dog, cat, boy, girl, etc., with 
the identifying pictures above each word. There should be 
five or more word-cards which the child can match using the 
picture-key, placing all the words cat under the picture of the 
cat, etc. After he has developed or shown an ability to do this 
he is ready to begin work at the early stages of a primer level. 
Individual reading workbooks used as supplementary material 
or as companion books to basal readers, have been found very 
valuable. 

Most publishing companies have met the need for this type 
of work and in the past decade have sought reading material 
which is attractive and interesting to the child, yet based on 
sound scientific principles of psychology, taking into account 
the significant factors in the process of learning and the devel- 
opment of the necessary skills for reading. 
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In choosing workbooks for the retarded child, certain facts 
should be kept in ntind: 


1. Will the content be interesting to him? 

Factual stories are more likely to appeal to him than the 
fairy tale type, because of his advanced physical age and in- 
terests. 


2. Is the vocabulary increased slowly and with a high de- 
gree of repetition? 

The mentally retarded child cannot cope with unfamiliar 
words if they are introduced too rapidly. He becomes over- 
whelmed and only half learns them, often confusing many words 
with others which are more or less similar. This constant dif- 
ficulty distracts his attention from the meaning and he con- 
tinues to form undesirable reading habits, or through repeated 
failures loses interest entirely. 


3. Does the workbook provide the means for developing 
desired skills and techniques? The material should be such 
as to develop word mastery and insure proper thought getting. 

An individual workbook for each child costs little more 
than the supply of paper ordinarily used by the teacher in 
making supplementary material by means of hectograph or 
mimeograph, material which cannot compete in interest, attrac- 
tiveness, or value with that which can be obtained from pub- 
lishers of educational supplies. 


This method of teaching reading uses three senses, the 
visual, auditory, and kinaesthetic, the combination, of which 
should yield desired results. In other words, he learns through 
the eyes, the ears (hearing the sound of the words), and the 
motor sense (kinaesthetic), by underlining, encircling, illus- 
trating, or writing the words. 

A workbook unquestionably stimulates the child’s interest 
and gives him a tangible means of measuring his progress. As 
one little boy not long ago stated, “I like a workbook. I start 
at the beginning, work through to the end and I know I’ve done 
sump’n.” That same boy before the close of school was ex- 
cused from his regular classes to do some special painting in 
the industrial arts class for the Annual Day exhibit. But much 
as he liked to do this special painting, he came, spattered with 
paint to his reading class, saying, “I told Mr. X— I had to 
come to reading class this period to do my workbook.” 
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After the teacher has established rapport with the child, 
convinced him of her confidence in his ability to learn, encour. 
aged his best efforts and has provided him with the materia] 
to attain his goal, half the battle is won. The teacher must at 
all times have her finger on the pulse of the child’s progress, 
If he has difficulty while he is preparing his lesson and cannot 
continue without her assistance, she should interrupt the lesson 
with another pupil long enough to iron out the wrinkle in his 
study sheet. It is important that she help him to make good 
scores on his work pages. He should read his work to her 
orally after he has completed his silent reading study assign- 
ment. There is nothing so discouraging to a child as a lot of 
red check marks (errors) on a page he has striven to make 
“good.” If the teacher sees at a glance that the work is in- 
correct, she should give him another chance and supply clues 
so that his next efforts will be more successful. He will glow 
with his feeling of success. Keep his enthusiasm burning. 


Following is a facsimile of an index card which may prove 
of value to the teacher in setting a goal and measuring each 
pupil’s progress. 







































































NAME 
JOHN ADAMS 
Date of Birth: 8|29|23 Admitted to School: 3/6/35 
Dates of Tests 3|35 | 9|35 | 3|36 | 9|36 | 5|37 12|37 | 6/38 
Binet MA's 9.1 9.3 9.5 9.9 | 10.6} 10.6 10.6 
Grade Level 1B | 1A 2B 2A 3B] 3A 4B 4A | 5B 
Potential Achievement 
Reading Level 
| | | 
School Year | 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 ' 











The index card above is a record of a child who was admit- 
ted March 6, 1935, at the age of eleven and one-half years with 
a reading level which did not exceed first grade, but whose 
mental age indicated an expected achievement of approximately 
a 4B level. 
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Since entrance he has increased his mental age by one and 
one-half years and his reading level two whole grades (from 
1A to 3A). 

The potential achievement is the reading grade level com- 
mensurable with the child’s mental age. If his MA is 10.6 his 
reading ability should correspond to the reading achievement 
of the average normal child at the end of the first semester 
of the fifth grade (5B). Increases in reading ability can be 
shown by progressive lines. 

Don’t expect too rapid progress. If a child gains one-half 
grade during the same time that a normal child gains a whole 

de, consider it significant. Progress is usually very slow 
until a child has reached a level of achievement comparable to 
that of a normal child at the end of the second grade of school. 
By that time his foundation for reading should be so well 
grounded that he can complete the structure insofar as his 
limitations permit. 

What reading level can you expect the mentally retarded 
child to attain? Obviously, you cannot expect him to function 
beyond the limits of his mental capacity. His mental age is the 
best criterion for prognosis. If he has an MA of 9.6, you could 
not expect him to read, with comprehension, material much 
higher than a fourth or fifth grade level. 


SUMMARY 


In summarizing the factors to be considered as criteria in 
the teaching of reading to mentally retarded children we may 
conclude: 

1. The child must be placed in an environment conducive 
to progress. 

2. Analysis of his “reading readiness” must be made. 

3. Proper material must be available and must be present- 
ed with proper methods of teaching. 

4, The teacher must ascertain his potentialities, provide 
remedial work for disabilities already determined, and make a 
careful record of developments. 
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“Dear Robinson”’ Replies* 


Dear Uncle Ed: 


It hardly seems possible that fifteen years have passed 
since you sent those letters calculated to give me “the fee] of 
things” in an institution. A reply is due you and, if you are 
interested, I’d like to tell you a little about Woodbine Colony 
and what we have been doing here with our low grade boys ir, 
the past ten years or more. 

You know how hard it is to write in general terms about 
an institution. You also know that the little units of human 
values weigh more heavily than concrete statements of fact 
in measuring the effectiveness of an institutional program. 

I could tell you that we now have 675 boys at Woodbine 
Colony and that our plant valuation is in excess of a million 
dollars. I might remind you that most of the old frame build- 
ings have been razed and replaced with fine brick structures 
particularly designed to care for our type of inmate. I could 
dwell on the fact that the grounds have been landscaped and 
look very different from the weed-grown sandy waste of 1921, 
and that our school department has done an astonishingly 
fine piece of work. That might be of casual interest, but I 
would rather illustrate the success we have achieved in train- 
ing so many of our boys by more personal, intimate anecdotes. 

It wasn’t so very long ago that idiots were dismissed as 
being untrainable and their care was considered as a purely 
custodial problem. An attitude of “nothing has ever been done 
for them, hence nothing can be done for them” seemed to pre- 
vail. Well, we have really done something for these young- 
sters. I am proud of it, and proud of the people associated 
with me who have exercised the patience and ingenuity and 
persistence; who have had the imagination and will to tackle 
“the job that couldn’t be done” and, by the eternal, are doing 
it! Don’t forget that the average mental age of our boys is 
2.6 years. That’s a pretty low grade group, and we have tried 
to not only work with the intellect, but to develop habits which 


Author's Note:—Thanks to Harry VonBulow, assistant to the Superintendent at Wood- 
bine Colony for certain material used above which was contained in a recent spec- 


ial report. 

* About Efteen years ago Professor Johnstone wrote a series of letters to a mythical 
friend named “Robinson,” supposing the latter was beginning his career as a superin- 
tendent of an institution. The following is the first of a series of — by his son, 
Edward L. Johnstone, who has been the superintendent of the State Colony at 4 
bine for a number of years. Editor. 
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pring about improvement and progress and greater happiness 
for all of us. 

Take the matter of feeding. If we ignore the 67 high grade 
helper boys who come to us from New Lisbon Colony and the 
Training School, there remain 608 boys on commitment to 
Woodbine. These are the ones we will consider now. As 1 
told you, they function on the average mental level of a two 
and a half year old child. At the time of admission, 405 could 
feed themselves, 34 required help in feeding and 169 of the 
worst cases had to be hand-fed by employees. Quite a job 
three times a day! But we have done something about that. 
Today, 559 can feed themselves unassisted, 16 must have some 
help and only 33 cannot convey food from dish to mouth. The 
33 includes children who are so terribly handicapped physically 
and who have such minimal mental equipment that response is 
impossible or is absent. 


Now I have told you what was done, but that isn’t nearly 
as important or as gripping or as dramatic as how it was done. 
Here is where our direct training method is employed. How- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that individual differences have 
to be considered and the procedures must be adapted to the 
specific child with whom we may be working. 


The first thing to do in teaching a child to feed himself is 
to have him grasp and retain the spoon. This is not as easy 
as it sounds and many and interesting have been the tactics 
employed to bring this about. At first we used about five yards 
of bandage and tied the spoon in the hand in a grasping posi- 
tion. An improvement in this idea was the use of a mitten 
which extended from the wrist to the knuckle, and which had 
holes in the palm through which the spoon handle was intro- 
duced. Four pieces of tape attached to the mitten were used 
in securing the mitten to the wrist and in anchoring the spoon 
so it would not turn in the hand. This worked very nicely ex- 
cept that adjustments had to be made in the spoon itself on 
many occasions. One little fellow would convey the spoon 
from dish to mouth, but it was always upside down, hence his 
effort was not rewarded. The bowl of the spoon was simply 
reversed and now this boy is in the “feeds himself” column. 
Another youngster couldn’t seem to grasp the small handle of 
the spoon. A flat piece of brass, four inches long and an inch 
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wide, was welded to the spoon handle affording the grip the 
boy wanted. Tongue depressors have been taped to spoon 
handles, handles have been flattened, twisted and made over 
into all manner of shapes; large spoons have been made smal] 
and small spoons made large, and employees who formerly spent 
long hours poking food at hungry faces now have just that 
much more time to engage in teaching the children how to help 
themselves. 


Learning to hold the spoon is by no means all that is neces- 
sary. Next we have to consider the bowl that holds the food 
and the position thereof. Little children can be mighty par- 
ticular over fine details and this observation holds good for 
our boys. Some want big bowls, some want medium sized 
bowls and some, like Goldilocks in the Three Bears, are suited 
only by a teeny-weeny bowl. Certain timorous boys prefer to 
shorten the distance between chin and bowl while others re- 
gard the bowl at a distance and employ a lusty, full-arm swing. 
Frequently, one will rest his hand on the side of the bowl with 
the result that the contents are on the outside, not the inside. 
Strips of metal welded to the bottom and fastened to the table 
take care of this difficulty very well. Even the obstreperous 
youngster who wants to see how far he can toss a bowl of 
applesauce gives up when he finds he has to throw an eighteen 
foot table along with it. We have to do a bit of experimenting 
and trying of this and that, for we are wrong a good many 
times before we find out what is right. 


Then of course, we have to establish the feeding motions. 
Some of the children learned very readily to move their spoons 
up and down in the proper areas. For others, it was a most 
difficult task. Perhaps they caught on to the idea of putting 
the spoon to the mouth but would not return it to the bowl. 
A piece of elastic band tied to the wrist and fastened to the 
table took care of this very nicely in a number of instances. 
The habit soon became so well established that the elastic was 
no longer required. From time to time it was necessary to 
designate the direct route from bowl to mouth and this was 
conveniently done by the use of an ordinary metal curtain rod. 
A loose piece of bandage tied around the wrist and the rod, 
the rod resting with one end on the table and the other on the 
shoulder, restricted the up and down motion to the proper 
course. Perhaps you think this might have been done in a 
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simpler manner by just holding the child’s hand and moving 
it up and down. That did work too, but some of the boys re- 
fused to eat until they felt the supporting touch of the atten- 
dant’s hand. Then we had to break an old habit as well as 
establish a new one. 


Certain boys were always so absorbed in what took place 
about them that it was impossible to catch their attention and 
hold it during the course of the lesson. Such as these were 
placed at a “training table” behind a screen and when the job 
was done, they returned to the community table. A few had 
to be drilled in using the spoon with no food to stimulate the 
activity. Many of them are able to comprehend the feeding 
situation; to others it is purely conditioned habit response. In 
the case of eleven children, the spoon must still be placed in 
the hand before the pattern is set off. One little fellow—food 
or no food, bowl or no bowl—will continue the feeding move- 
ment for hours, as long as there is a spoon in his hand. An- 
other one who was hand-fed at home and has here learned how 
to feed himself, still cleans his chin with the spoon after each 
mouthful, as the woman who taught him used to do. 


I have spent a good deal of time telling you about this 
business of teaching a low grade child to feed himself. You 
probably know all about it as it is. But perhaps you will real- 
ize now that those old letters of yours really did help me and 
what I’ve written you constitutes proof that this is so. 


Later on I will drop you another line for I have just reach- 
ed that point where I can sit and look back on some of the 
things that have happened in ten years, and realize that we 
have done some good. The history of the Alexander Johnson 
Cottage is one thing I want to tell you about, and more of our 
school department also. We designate our activities as Diver- 
sional Occupation instead of Occupational Therapy and later I 
will tell you why. Yes, if you are interested there’s a lot more 
to be said. 


Jimmy Driscoll sends his regards. He still chuckles about 
being called “hop-toad” just as you wrote me in that letter 
about Jimmy and his hanging doll. He is pretty old now. His 
mind is more enfeebled with the weight of years, for he fre- 
quently calls me “Fessor” in a confusion that pleases me. He 
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always asks me if he may go and see Miss Annie. And as you 
taught me, I reply, that he may do so pretty soon, instead of 
saying no. So he’s happy, and he sings, and he has his cher. 
ished, rag hop-toad in his candy box. It’s a kind of pleasing 
thought to know he will see Miss Annie again before too long. 


Affectionately, 
Robinson 





The Parable of the Empty Sack 


Once there were two brothers who received, each alike, his 
heritage of a sack of shining coins. And these two men set 
forth upon the same highway, each bearing his precious sack 
to see which could derive the most therefrom. Now, on this 
highway there was a village in which abided many little chil- 
dren. And as the two men approached the gates of the village, 
the first beheld before him a village glowing in its invitation 
to indulge his greed so that his precious sack of coins should 
become many. He passed through the gates, still bearing his 
sack. And the children stretched forth their hands, but he 
looked only ahead and clutched his sack even more tightly. 


Now, as the second man approached the gates, he looked 
upon the children. And as they stretched forth their hands 
to him he gave unto each child a coin with which to play. And 
they were happy thereby. 


Still the two men travelled together, and when they had 
come to the end of the road, the first still possessed his sack, 
full even as it had been in the beginning—but the man labored 
under his load and the happiness had been worn from him. 
But the sack of the second was nearly empty, though his heart 
was light and contentment filled his soul. And as the first man 
beheld the sack of his friend he said, “Lo, your sack of precious 
coins is emptied, and all that is worth while has been given 
away!” But the second appeared no wit disturbed and answer- 
ed, saying, “Would that it were so with all good things!” 
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Department of Research 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1937-38 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


RESEARCH 

The principal work of the year has proceeded in three ma- 
jor directions: clinical, physiological, and social studies. 

Clinical.* In the clinic a special effort was made to apply 
clinical procedures extensively in the study of problem cases 
and unusual clinical types. Particular attention was paid to 
the recognition of behavior problems, personality conflicts, and 
the evaluation of special abilities and disabilities. A number 
of children were persistently studied because of aphasia, speeca 
handicaps, neurotic tendencies, and conduct disorders. Assis- 
tance was also given in an exploratory study of the conditioning 
method of correcting enuresis recently described by Mowrer 
and others. 

A study of emotional instability was made based on a sys- 
tematic schedule of behavioral habits. This method proved 
helpful for separating emotionally stable from unstable chil- 
dren and also provided a criterion for evaluating indications of 
instability by other means, as for example divergences between 
social-age and mental-age scores. 

A special study was made of the significance of successive 
Witmer formboard performances which showed a definite ten- 
dency for formboard speeds to improve on readministration more 
rapidly than other measures of intelligence, suggesting a con- 
sequent caution in the interpretation of data obtained from re- 
peated application of this test. 

Exploratory work was also conducted on the interpretation 
of results obtained from the readministration of other tests, 
and these general observations were incorporated in a report 
on the clinical interpretation of psychometric data. 

A special study was made of increase in Binet mental age 
after life-age fourteen years, which indicated a definite tendency 
for a limited group of subjects to improve their scores in these 
years. This is of special interest with reference to previous 
work on delayed development among mentally deficient subjects. 


* Based on the work of Dr. Anthony J. Mitrano, Chief Clinician. 
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Physiological.* It became necessary this year to anticipate 
the termination of our five-year program of studies in the field 
of physiological psychology referred to in previous annual re. 
ports. The current year was therefore spent in concluding the 
collection of data for studies already under way. This involved 
the obtaining of certain new data to provide a sufficient num- 
ber of subjects, and also the re-examination of some former 
subjects by the use of improved methods. Special attention 
was given to a study of differences in electric brain potentials 
revealed in different etiological and clinical types of mental 
deficiency. A special study was also made on the relation of 
the electro-encephalogram to emotional excitability. A large 
amount of work was done on the treatment of these data and 
the preliminary preparation of manuscripts. It is expected that 
the results of this year’s work will be incorporated in a series 
of eight papers to be presented later. 


Further work was done on the analysis of data previously 
collected on motor phenomena, especially variability of gait at 
different developmental stages and the coordination of antago- 
nistic muscles. It is expected that four manuscripts dealing 
with these problems will be published soon. 


We view the conclusion of this period of work with regret, 
especially in view of the promise this work gave of shedding 
light on the physiological conditions which may underlie the 
functional evidences of mental deficiency. Dr. Kreezer is to 
be congratulated for the thorough and scholarly manner in 
which these studies were pursued. During the year he com- 
pleted a comprehensive review of the role of the electro-enceph- 
alogram in psychology which is a concise presentation of the 
present status of the subject. 


Dr. Kreezer also collaborated generously with other labor- 
atories in extending the scope of this work and in attending 
conferences and meetings at which the experiences here were 
shared with other workers. It is specially encouraging to re- 
port that the methods and orientation developed at the Vineland 
Laboratory are being continued with larger groups of subjects 
under the auspices of the research department of the New York 
state institution at Letchworth Village, under Dr. Kreezer’s 
supervision as a member of the psychological faculty at Corneil 
University. 


* Based on the work of Dr. George Kreezer, Research Associate. 
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Social Studies.* The data previously obtained in a study 
of the social competence of juvenile delinquents have been 
prought to publication. The study of social competence of 
feeble-minded in boarding-home family care has also been pub- 
lished. 

Similar studies of the social competence of negro, blind, 
and insane subjects are in various stages of completion for pub- 
lication. An interesting biographical study of the social com- 
petence of a limited number of great musicians, made last year, 
has not yet been prepared for publication. 

We regret to report that the pursuit of these exploratory 
studies, designed to apply and to improve this means of meas- 
uring social competence, has forced a further delay in the pub- 
lication of the book manual on this method, the principal text 
of which has been in manuscript for some time. It has also 
delayed the publication of an extensive statistical report of the 
standardization and validation of the method. 

Progress has been made on the use of the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale for the measurement of individual growth in 
social competence, these data also providing material relating 
to the normal standardization of the scale. 

We have completed this year’s data for an extensive growth 
study with feeble-minded subjects over a period of years in- 
cluding progressive statistical treatment of these data. 

Preliminary results of these growth studies show a definite 
tendency for individual growth rates of normal and mentally 
deficient subjects to. follow the same general pattern as has 
been found for growth in Binet mental age. This provides 
preliminary confirmation of the extent to which the social scaie 
is measuring a maturation process which is relatively indepen- 
dent of spurious influences of age and environment. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Publications during the year in the order of their appear- 
ance are as follows (these are exclusive of miscellaneous notes, 


book reviews, memorials, poems, and so on): 

DOLL, EDGAR A. The Institution as a Foster Parent. Pro- 
ceedings of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency 42:143-48, 1937 (#1). 

KREEZER, GEORGE Electrical Phenomena of the Brain among 
the Feeble-Minded. Proceedings of the 
American Association on Mental Deficien- 
cy 42:130-41, 1937 (#2). 


* In collaboration with Kathryn A. Fitch, Dr. 8. Geraldine Longwell, Katherine P. Brad- 
way and Eugene E. Doll. 
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BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. & 
HOFFEDITZ, E. LOUISE 


DOLL, EDGAR A. 
DOLL, EDGAR A. 
DOLL, EDGAR A. & 
McKAY, B. 

DOLL, EDGAR A. 


BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. 


KREEZER, GEORGE 


BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. 
DOLL, EDGAR A. 
BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. & 
FITCH, KATHRYN A. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. & 
LONGWELL, S. GERALDINE 


MITRANO, ANTHONY J. 


Manuscripts completed 


publication are as follows: 
DOLL, EDGAR A. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. 
DOLL, EDGAR A. & 
FITCH, KATHRYN A. 


DOLL, EDGAR A. & 
LONGWELL, S. GERALDINE 


The Basis for the Personal Constant, 
Journal of Educational Psychology 28: 
501-13, October, 1937. 
How Old is Anne, Socially? HZ . 
894-97, October, 1937. . mentees 
A Practical Method for the Measurement 
of Social Competence. Eugenics Review 
29:197-200, October, 1937. 

The Social Competence of Special Clags 
Children. Journal of Educational Re. 
search 31:90-106, October, 1937. 
Annual Report, 1936-37. Training School 
Bulletin 34:105-12, 136-41, October ang 
November, 1937. 

Social Competence of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. I—Measurement of Social Compe- 
tence; II—The Mentally Subnormal; I~ 
The Deaf, The Blind, and The Crippled, 
Journal of Exceptional Children 4:1-8, 38- 
42, 64-69, October, November and De. 
cember, 1937. 

The Neurological Level of the Factors 
Underlying Time-Errors. American 
a of Psychology 51:18-43, January, 
Social Competence of Grade School Chil- 
dren. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion 6:326-31, March, 1938. 
Bibliographic Notes. Publications on the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Train- 
ing School Bulletin 35:57-59, May, 1938. 
Scale Calibration by the Thomson Meth- 
od. Journal of Educational Psychology 
29 :442-48, September, 1938. 

Social Competence of Delinquent Boys. 
Proceedings of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency 43:1387-41, 1938 
(#1). 

seiai Competence of the Feeble-Minded 
in Family Care. Proceedings of the 
American Association on Mental Deficien- 
cy 43:211-16, 1938 (# 1). 

The Clinical Interpretation of Psychomet- 
ric Data. Proceedings of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency 43:156- 
60, 1938 (#1). 

during the year and accepted for 


Genetic Development of Children with 
Cerebral Birth Lesions. Accepted for 
Proceedings of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency, 1938 (#2). 
Social Maturation. Accept for Pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Institute on the Ex 
ceptional Child, Woods Schools. 

Social Competence of Juvenile Delin- 
quents. Accepted for Journal of Crimin- 
al Law and Criminology. 
Boarding-Home Care of Mental Defec- 
tives. Accepted for Training School Bul- 
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KREEZER, GEORGE The Electro-Encephalogram and Its Use 
in Psychology. Accepted for American 

, Journal of Psychology. 
MITRANO, ANTHONY J. Preliminary Construction of a Scale of 
Emotional Stability in Children. Accept- 
ed for American Journal of Orthopsychi- 


atry. 


STAFF CHANGES 

George Kreezer, Ph.D. Cornell University, resigned as re- 
search associate to accept a position as assistant professor of 
psychology at Cornell University. 

Anthony J. Mitrano, Ph.D. Yale University, resigned as 
chief clinician to engage in consulting practise. 

Franklin Smith, M.S. University of Pennsylvania, resigned 
as senior research fellow to accept a position as a member of 
the research staff at Letchworth Village. 

Sara Margaret Bowers, M.A. Western Reserve University, 
completed her appointment as research fellow. 

Research fellow appointments for the current year have 
been granted to Alice E. Whiteman, A.B. William Smith Col- 
lege; Thomas J. Keating, A.B. Pennsylvania State College; and 
Ruth G. Brewer, A.B. George Washington University. 

Kathryn A. Fitch, A.B. Wilson College, has been promoted 
from research fellow to research and executive assistant. 

In the clerical division, Dolores M. Arnade has been suc- 
ceeded by Grace M. Snyder as clinic secretary and librarian. 
Florence C. Matlack has continued as director’s secretary. 

CLINIC 

The research studies of the clinical department have been 
noted above. The service activities of the clinic are reflected 
in a total of 644 cases examined, which includes 264 develop- 
mental studies, 251 review studies, 36 admission studies, 21 
consultation studies, and the remainder divided among various 
types of special cases. This mere total of cases examined does 
not reflect the quality of work in the clinic which, as noted 
above, has included this year an unusually large number of in- 
tensive studies devoted to special problems. 


GENERAL 


The general work of the department has included an unus- 
ually large amount of technical correspondence on professional 
problems, organization activities, general information, individ- 
ual and parental counseling, and professional collaboration. 
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We have been active in attendance at association meetings 
and scientific conferences. Members of the staff have also vis. 
ited extensively at other centers. We have received numeroys 
visitors and through them have extended our usefulness in many 
directions. 


We continue to sell and rent our instructional and research 
motion picture films for showing before university classes and 
professional gatherings. 


We have assisted in bringing to publication a book manu- 
script by G. Gertrude Hoopes entitled “Out of the Running.” 
This is an autobiography of a mentally superior woman with 
severe motor handicaps following intracranial birth lesion. 


A comprehensive survey of our institutional population has 
been made which affords statistical tabulations in respect to 2 
number of significant characteristics. We have also made a 
comprehensive institutional survey of the social competence of 
our children in relation to several variables. 


The professional instruction and experience offered to men- 
bers of the research staff is itself one of the important contin- 
uing activities of this department, and a distinct contribution 
to the work. It gives us special satisfaction to see members 
of our staff go on to important positions elsewhere or into the 
upper limits of graduate instruction, carrying with them as 
they do so the points of view, ideals, and experiences obtained 
here. This important phase of our work provides a real con- 
tribution to the extension elsewhere of research in mental de- 
ficiency. 


OUTLOOK 


We approach the new year with a temporary reduction of 
staff and a consequent diminution of activities. During the 
new year we expect to complete for publication those studies 
in the field of social competence previously undertaken and to 
concentrate on growth studies of normal and feeble-minded 
subjects. We hope also to bring to publication the book maa- 
ual of our Social Maturity Scale and the monographic report 
of the statistical details of its standardization and validation. 
Coincidentally we are undertaking a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of clinical procedures and the practical uses of the results 
of clinical examinations with special emphasis on the differen- 
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tial clarification of categories, intensive analysis of behavior 
problems, improvements in diagnostic classifications, and empha- 
sis on specific etiologies. It is expected that the progress made 
in these directions will refresh and extend our ideas by continu- 
ing to provide those vital research problems which are so clear- 
ly and insistently presented by the continuing attempt to better 
understand our children. 





FALL MEETING OF THE NORTHEASTERN SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
LACONIA STATE SCHOOL—LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1938 * 


PROGRAM 
10 A. M. to 1 P. M.—Inspection of the Institution. 


1 P. M.—Luncheon. 
2 P. M.—Presentation of Papers. 


1. “The present status of Institution Parole and sterilization of the 
Mentally Deficient.” 
in (a) Maine—Dr. N. S. Kupelian, Pownal, Maine. 
(b) New Hampshire—Dr. B. W. Baker, Laconia, N. H. 
(c) Vermont—Dr. C. S. Woodall, Brandon, Vermont. 


2. “How can the Community afford not to care for the Mental De- 
ficients ?” 


“Asked by a Social Worker.” 
—Miss Mabel A. Matthews, Connecticut 


3. Problems of the Travelling School Clinic. 
—Dr. Esther S. B. Woodward 


EAST CENTRAL REGIONAL MEETING 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
Place:—Elwyn Training School, Elwyn, Penna. 
Time:—10 A. M. November 12, 1938. A trip through the school. 


12 Noon:—Registration. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon. Barr Auditorium. Entertainment by Elwyn 
Training School Band and Chorus. 


Speaker—Dr. Paul Dozier of the Pennsylvania Institute for 
Mental Hygiene. 


* We are glad to print two of the programs of the Regiona! Meetings of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency, which have been held in the Eastern Section since 
the regular meeting at Richmond in May, 1938. Editor. 
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2 P. M.—Scientific Program. 


a. a on the Thymus Gland. 
. Nathan H. Einhorn, Ass’t Director, Philad phia 
stitute for Medical Research. m i» 


b. What the Government is Doing for Spastic Children. 
Dr. Deitrick, Regional Medical Consultant. 
Dr. A. L. Van Horn, Acting Director, Children’s 
Crippled Children’s Division, U. S. Department of. Labor 
J. Thomas McIntire, N. J. Crippled Children’s Commission, 
Babbitt Hospital, Training School, Vineland, N. J. 


ec. Curriculum for Instruction of Mental Defectives. 
Dr. Meta L. Anderson, Director, Department of Special 
Classes, Newark, N. J. 


d. Manual Training for Girls in a School for Mental Defectives, 


Catherine Filmer, Instructor, District Training School, 
Laurel, Maryland. 


DISCUSSION FROM FLOOR IS INVITED 
5 P. M.—Tea will be served. 


JAMES LEWALD, M.D. GEORGE B. THORN 
Chairman Sec’y 





Notes from News Sheet 


We have a fine new work shop to carry on our hobbies and our 
crafts. It is in the basement of Cattell Cottage. There are three big 
work benches in it. Freddie has moved his machine over and Frank is 
going to bring his in this week. With two jigsaws we sure can do a lot 
of cutting. The boys have done the work in getting the shop cleaned up. 
The walls were all whitened, and it makes a nice light place in which to 
work. Mr. McIntire has his club boys there every Monday night. It is 
open for any boy with a hobby project. We have already many new 
ideas we would like to see worked out in this shop. The shop is open 
every night or any time a boy has some work he would like to do there. 
The invitation is extended to all to visit the boys at work. Whenever 
you see a light on or the door open, walk right in and join the fun. 
You, too, may have a project you are working on or some ideas you 
would like started. Let us know about them. We appreciate this work 
shop and want to thank those who have permitted us to use this room. 
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